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CHAPTER XL. ‘“‘ THE HAPPY PAIR.’ 


Tue day never seemed too long for poor 

Phoebe, for whom it was full of. the 
y most delightful incidents, though, in 

truth, there was a sufficient monotony 

in the hotel. Even that charming dress- 
i ing for the promenade, and sallying forth 
to sit in state with her hero and listen to 
W the music, was an enjoyment that never 
4 flagged. Then, though the big chests 
were already well stored with serviceable 
dresses—her poor mother had contrived 
and “pinched” to fit her out as well as 
» she could, and had given her everything 
in the shape of dress or ornament that she 
could strip herself of—Phcebe could not 
deny herself the luxury of ordering a dress 
or two, and making little purchases of 
trinkets and the like. This alone was a 
pleasant way of filling up the day. 

At last it came to be time to go home; 
at least Mr. Pringle received notice to that 
; effect when, on opening his strong-box, he 

found but three clean ten-pound notes, just 
enough to pay the hotel bill for the week, 
and take them home. For the first time 
| he found himself face to face with the ugly 
realities of life. He had literally no more 
money ; nor did he know where to seek it. 
Up to this moment he had put the thought 
far from him. Something was certain 
to turn up. There was no room for 
trifling or waiting, with two beings and 
two vast boxes dependent on him. Adieu 
to poetical speculation in the face of these 
burdens! Just as though the idea had 
never taken concrete shape before, he fell 
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into a tumult of nervous anxiety, and } 
came to join Phobe at breakfast with a 
gloomy, morning-of-execution face. Poor 
little soul! she was as bright as the 
morning itself; but to-day her troubles 
were to begin. 

“Now for breakfast, dear,” 
“ Look at me pouring out the tea. Look at | 
the funny little sieve théy have stuck on 
the s out! Did you ever see such a comic : 
idea 

“T don’t care for breakfast,” he said. 

“Not care?” she said, turning grave. 
“You are ill. Oh, how dreadful.” 

“We have no more money,” said he. 
“ We must go home, and then don’t know 
what we are to do, or where to turn to.” 

“Oh, I know!” said she, gaily. “‘ When 
papa and mamma—that i is, your papa and 
mamma—come back, we’ll just drive up in | 





she said. 

















a cab, with all our trunks on the top. I'll 
run in, and give old Sam a kiss; and then 
all will be forgiven. I’ve settled it all.” 

“What childish folly you talk,” he 
answered. 

This was the first impatient speech he 
had addressed to her. It was like a slap in 
the face. 

“Oh, you don’t mean it! Oh, how 
dreadful, how unkind of you!” 

She looked so pained, and even scared, 
that he was sorry, and said, “ Well, I have 
been so worried, thinking of all this. But 
I don’t know what is to become of us!” 

She looked at him with deep sympathy. 

“T did not think of that. But,” she 
continued, brightening, “‘I mean to help; 
you must not think I am so selfish as to F 
keep that money for myself.” 

He had, indeed, already thought that 
Lord Garterley’s hundred pounds would 
come in serviceably; but still he could 
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not bring himself to propose taking it, 
and wished that she herself would offer 
it. 

“You are a dear, good child, I declare ! 
I feel ashamed at the idea of taking your 
little money ; but what can I do?” 

“Not a word,” she said, gaily. ‘ Wait 
there till I come back.” And she flew off 
to fetch her treasure. 

Was there not something pretty in 
this devotion? he thought. After all, 
a wife thus ready to share your troubles, 
and to relieve them also, had her value. 
Here she was, out of breath from ascending 
the great flights, as cheerful to give as 
another would be to receive. 

“T can’t tell you,” she said, looking 
into his face, “ how this delights me. Now 
I know that I am your wife!” 

She took out her little purse, which 
contained a heap of gold and notes. 
“Now,” she said, “let us count. Isn’t 
it fun? There’s a note—five hundred 
francs—you must count the gold; I’m 
sure I can’t; it’s like patois to me.” 

Mr. Pringle’s brow grew darker and 
darker. 

“Do you mean to say you have spent 
all this ? ” 

“Only for the two dresses and some 
little things; I don’t know how much, 
I’m sure.” 

“Why, there’s not forty pounds here!” 

™ Well, you can take it all,” she said. 
“Only leave me a little of the gold for 

ket money. And I have some other 
Fittle debts up and down the town which 
you will pay for me. Why, what’s the 
matter ? ” 

The poor child—for such she was— 
thought she was making a sacrifice of the 
most magnanimous kind. 

“ And you have actually squandered all 
this money?” he said, in a tone of the 
bitterest reproach. “ This was my last, 
my only hope!” 

“But I am giving you all this,” said 
she, a little piqued. 

“ What ay a — nonsense! Have 
you no sense? What use is this P— 
barely a drop in the water. You're a 
child! There is a pretty prospect before 
me—that I can see.” 

“Tt’s my own pocket money—given me 
for myself—and it’s very good of me to 
give it up.” 

“It’s useless talking to you, for I see 
you have not sense to understand. But 
by-and-by you will be made to—when you 
have to give up that useless maid, and 





those big trunks that I have been drag- 
ging about——”’ 

“ Never!” said Phoobe, defiantly. “T'll 
never part with Perkins. If I did I should 
be left without a friend in the world.” 

This was in a public place, and Phabe 
had no notion of concealing her emotions. 
The tears were coming to her eyes, and 
her vehement little gestures attracted 
attention. The doings of the pair had 
been a source of interest to everyone, and 
Phoebe, in particular, with her little airs 
and graces, furnished much entertainment. 
This first quarrel, so apparent to all, was 
watched by half-a-dozen pairs of eyes, to 
Mr. Pringle’s infinite annoyance, who had 
to go through the public humiliation of 
rising and leaving the place with her, 
assuming at the same time a rueful smile. 
Phoebe rather invited sympathy, and, to 
his infinite embarrassment, sobbed publicly. 
When they reached some privacy she said : 
‘As you are so unkind, you shan’t have one 
bit of my money. It was very generous 
of me to give it. I'll just go and lay it all 
out at once in jewellery! You know then, 
that you will have to make up the money.” 

Mr. Pringle turned pale; she was wilful 
enough to do this. Where was he to get 
money? It was something, and would 
be a trifling aid; he must. therefore 
temporise. With a bitter reluctance 
he set himself to soothe her. A very little 
dispersed the clouds; smiles came back 
to her face; she was contented. 

“You know,” she said, “I was so 
wretched while you were speaking like that. 
Now, we'll not think of the nasty money 
any more. When we get back we shall 
have lots.” 

Trembling with the struggle of having to 
suppress his impatience at such folly, Mr. 
Pringle had to contort his face into a rather 
grim smile, and accept the little aid. 

“ Ah,” she said, “do you know that you 
frightened me? I hope you will never look 
that way again ; or, I fear I—well, I should 
— to hate you.” 

e said nothing in reply. At dinner 
that day she said—not as a discovery, but 
as an ordinary fact : “Do you know I find 
that there are thirty pounds more in my 


desk? I don’t know how it is, but I | 


suppose I made a mistake;” so that the 
poor little soul had not deserved the 
reproaches she received. This put him in 
good humour again. 

Before they departed, he felt so wretched 
and low-spirited that he thought he would 
put an end to his suspense by writing to 
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his family, to beg forgiveness; and it 
seemed a good idea to ask one of his 
sisters—supposed to be his favourite—to 
be intercessor. The idea seemed such a 
good one that he mentioned it carelessly 
to Phoebe. 

“ T wouldn’t do it,” she said. _ “I 
wouldn’t like you ‘to let yourself down 
after the way they spoke to you.” 

“You don’t understand it,” said he. 

“Do leave it to me,” she said earnestly. 
“T will go and see them. I have it all 
planned. They will not mind you, I am 
certain. Old Sam will only write you 
something insulting.” 

“Why do you call my father nicknames? 
You would not like me to speak of your 


“T shouldn’t mind,” said she laughing. 
“ But, you know, everyone calls him ‘old 
Sam.’” 

Mr. Pringle, however, despatched his 
letter—a very becoming one, as it seemed 
—thinking that he was making avery hand- 
some concession. An answer arrived with 
singular promptness. It was from old 
Sam himself, and ran: 

“Sm,—I request that you will not 
address me again. I will have nothing 
to do with you. As you have made your 
bed, lie in it; and, as you deliberately 
chose to be a pauper, I shall treat you 
as I would any other of your class. I'll 
encourage no beggars. You have thrown 
away your fine chances of a position, 
connection, and everything. I now in- 
tend to divide my property between my 
two daughters, provided they marry 
according to my wishes. 

“To any more applications of the kind no 
attention will be paid. Sam Prinetez.” 

It may be imagined this plain-spoken 
communication, which certainly seemed 
final, was not likely to put Mr. Pringle 
in a good humour. He could not tell 
Phoebe, as it would be confirming her 
prophecy; and “she was just the person 
that would become conceited at such a 
thing;” so he had to digest his own trouble 
as best he could, and had, besides, to en- 
dure Phcebe’s repeated and sympathising 
questions—“* What was the matter with 
him? She was sure he was ill”—which 
chafed and fretted him to the last pitch. 
These were certainly wretched days, and 
the honeymoon reached its last quarter in 
watery mists, giving signs of ill weather 
to follow. 

Phoebe’s pride was at last wounded 


of patience, alternated with wilfalness, 
she had shown resentment; and the 


journey home was made in silence, 
pettishness, and even sulks. The autumn 
days had an early wintriness. The way 


was long and the winds cold; the sea at the 
coast was raw and leaden. What a change 
from the gay setting out, which had some- 
thing the air of a school festival, where 
everyone has nothing but smiles and good 
wishes and holidays and prizes are to be 
given! Mr. Pringle, who had to pay a 
heavy charge for the great black chests, 
as well as for a sort of “tender” which 
had been purchased to hold the new articles, 
and was duly worried by harassing incidents 
of the journey—-such as Phoebe’s losing the 
tickets, which she had insisted on “ taking 
care of”—arrived in London, on a wet 
evening, to begin the battle of his life in 
the lowest spirits, sans money, sans hope, 
sans everything, and the helpless sense of his 
own mad infatuation in exchanging a life 
so full of ease, and comfort, and happiness, 
for certain misery. 


CHAPTER XLI. PH@BE’S PLAN. 


Atmost the worst was that Phoobe kept 
simpering and smiling, and playing off all 
her little graces without the least sense of 
responsibility, wondering, in her own way, 
“ What it was that worried him so?” and 
“What was the use of fretting? They 
would live very quietly; she would not 
ask to go to balls—at first, that is; for they 
would want everything for furnishing the 
new house.” 

It was in one of the Jermyn-street 
hotels, and on the first night after arrival, 
that Phoebe administered this unlucky bit 
of comfort. 

“What idiotic folly you are talking,” 
he said; “do you want to drive me mad, 
gabbling on with this childish nonsense ? 
Don’t you know we haven’t a penny, or 
anything to turn to to get it P” 

But Phoebe was again shocked by this 
violent attack, and had risen up and gone 
to her room to weep, or rather, “cry,” 
which is a more foolish. proceeding, and 
to receive comfort from the exercise. 
Next day Mrs. Dawson came to see her 
child, and greet the pair on their return. 
She found them in this pleasant relation. 
Mr. Pringle was glad to see her, which he 
might not have been under other circum. 
stances. The sagacious lady divined at 
once the state of affairs. 

* What are you going to do?” she asked. 





by this treatment; and, after a display 





“Tt is folly to be stopping at an expensive 
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hotel like this. I have looked out for some 
lodgings for you, very moderate in price.” 

“‘Tt’s all the same,” he answered. “I have 
no money to pay for lodgings or hotels.” 

“T have also found you a very nice little 
house in Chapel-street, a great bargain— 
only a hundred a year.” 

“ Not one of those little squeezed things. 
I couldn’t breathe in them. No, no, I must 
have large rooms!” cried Phoebe. 

“ You hear the folly I have had to listen 
to since I went away. I wish you would 
be good enough to persuade your daughter 
to be rational.” 

“Oh,” said Mrs. Dawson, bluntly, “I 
never interfere between man and wife. It’s 
for you to make her sensible now. But what 
do you mean about having no money ?” 

“Simply that I have none, and don’t 
know where to look for it. My father will 
do nothing, and, you know well, I have 
nothing of my own. It’s a farce to talk of 
taking houses.” 

“Qh, that’s nonsense,” said the lady. 
“Your people must come forward, and 
make an allowance of some kind. They 
must be made to do so.” 

“ Just what I say, mamma,” said Phebe, 
triumphantly. ‘“ But he thinks everything 
I say is foolish !” 

The mother looked at them both with 
surprise—at his scared face, and at the 
shade of worry and annoyance that was 
overcasting her child’s pretty forehead. 
Such a change to have come, and so soon! 

“ Indeed ! you are nothing of the kind,” 
she said. “Your spirits are a little too 
much for you, but that won’t last very 
long, Heaven knows.” 

“Do you mean,” said he, trembling 
with anger, “that I i 

“T mean nothing of the kind. There!” 
she answered, “for goodness’ sake let us 
try and talk a little sensibly. You must 
first see what can be done with your 
father.” 

‘“*Tt’s no use,” he said. ‘ 

“ But it must be tried, you know,” she 
said. “You must exert yourself for the 
sake of your wife.” 

“ Just what I said all along, mamma,” 
Phoebe said, with an air of resignation. 

He got up and walked to the window. 

“Unless,” went on Mrs. Dawson, “ you 
have made the attempt already, and have 
failed. Is that so?” 

“T don’t want to be questioned and 
cross-examined in this way,” he said, im- 
patiently. He could not bring himself to 
acknowledge that he had taken that step. 








“Tt must be gone about in a business- 
like way. Come, cheer up,” said the sen- 
sible lady; “if the worst comes to the 
worst, you must only come to me. I'll 
always have a home for my child, and my 
child’s husband. I daresay you'll be glad 
enough to come to me.” 

Thus naturally spoke the woman of the 
world, who had, however, a pretty sure 
faith that things would not turn out quite 
so badly; though, all the same, she would 
have been glad to have been able to offer 
them a share in her little fortune. 

On the following day our Phoebe had 
come to take a brighter view of their 
affairs, for some reasons of her own; 
and, without consulting anyone save the 
maid, had set off in a hansom cab for 
Berkeley-square. She drew up in one of 
the side streets, sending Perkins, with great 
mystery, to make inquiries at the house 
as to whether the family had returned. 
It turned out that they had come back 
only a couple of nights before, and that 
Mr. Pringle was at that moment in his 
study. The ladies were out shopping. 

Pheebe’s heart began to beat. She had 


‘actually begun to hope that they had not 


returned. But she would go through with 
it. After all, it was only “old Sam ” who 
used to make her such pretty speeches, and 
who could not resist her now, in her hew 
capacity of a young married lady. She 
knew nothing of the letter that his son 
had received, nor of the vicious, malignant 
soul that was behind old Sam’s buffooning 
mask. She had her little plot with all its 
details carefully arranged, and some of her 
speeches got by heart. One, she had the 
droll conviction, need only to be repeated 
to have effect, like the “open sesame” in 
the fairy tale. This was: 

“T am yournew daughter-in-law, Phoobe. 
You will let me be your daughter, won’t 
you?” Then she was to make as though 
she was going to kneel at old Sam’s knees ; 
who would look displeased for a moment, 
then stop her, catch her in his arms, and 
say, “And I am proud to have such a 
pretty creature for my daughter.” This 
speech would follow as surely as effect 
would follow cause. If he might be a 
little angry at first, she would know how 
to bring him round. 

“T want to see Mr. Pringle particu- 
larly,” she said to the servant, in a rather 
faltering voice. The man asked what 
name he should give; but Phosbe—in an 
agitated way, that rather suggested a 
female begging-letter writer—bade him 
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say nothing, but just tell him that “a 
lady ” wished to see him. 

In a moment the harsh voice of Sam was 
heard from within, mingled with the rust- 
ling sound of a Times—“ Oh, I know that 
sort of thing! Send her off; I can’t see 
her ”—which quite chilled poor Phosbe. 

After a moment’s hesitation, she said to 
the man, softly: “I am Mr. Pringle’s 
new wife, so let me go in.” 

The next moment she was smiling and 
fluttering up to the astonished old Sam. 

“Why, you do you presume? Get 
out this instant !’’ He could say no more, 
for he could hardly speak with rage. 

“You will forgive me,” faltered Phoebe. 
“T am your new daughter, you know P 
Which was all she could recollect of her 
carefully-rehearsed little speeches. 

“How dare you come here?” said 
Sam, rising up, and flourishing his Times, 
“you low schemer! Get ont, I say. I'll 
make you beg—I’ll make you smart—for 
this! Here—put this—person out, and 
never attempt to let her in again, or I'll 
discharge you on the spot! ”—it is need- 
less to say this was not to Mr. Batts—con- 
tinued old Sam, making this proclamation 
at the door, and then slamming it violently. 

Weeping, and quite crushed and help- 
less, Phoebe was led to the door; and 
found herself placed, with some humanity, 
in her cab, and driven home. Now she 
saw the worst, and despair filled her heart 
—not so directly from the certainty of the 
ruin that was to follow, as from the form 
in which it had been brought home to her. 











THE RULE OF THE ROAD. 

Wu the royal yacht Alberta, in August 
last, ran into and sank the pleasure schooner 
Mistletoe, was she on her right track, in 
due fulfilment of the “rule of the road at 
sea? ”’? When the blundering Iron Duke, 
last September, brought similar disaster to 
the thundering Vanguard, was it (one 
dislikes to apply the gentle feminine “she” 
to a murderous ironclad) going on, as it 
should go, with due avoidance of the pro- 
babilities of collision? When, in the more 
recent month of February, the Franconia 
steamer sent the luckless Strathclyde to 
the bottom of the sea in a very few minutes, 
were the orders to “Ease her,” “Stop her,” 
“Put her astern,” &c., issued with due 
regard to the rule of the road? Not only 
has the answering of these questions cost 
the country a seriously large sum of money, 





but much bitter feeling has been produced, 
and many painful charges hurled against 
persons in high or official stations. To 
“ery over spilt milk” is acknowledged to 
be a useless expenditure of tears; but still 
the temper is sorely tried by disasters which 
we know might have been averted. 

This is a curious subject, the rule of the 
road at sea. The sea belongs to all the 
world. Ships of all nations may sail upon 
all seas, with a few special exceptions here 
and there; and may proceed in any direction, 
according as commerce or other motive 
influencesthem. Flagged pavement, pitched 
road, granite kerbstone, have no analogues 
on the watery highway ; Neptune keeps no 
Policeman X to regulate the traffic ; nor is 
there any oceanic Lord Mayor to declare at 
what hour in the morning heavy traffic 
shall cease. Nevertheless, some sort of 
rule is necessary, or ships would be smash- 
ing each other every dark night. If the 
Aurora is coming from north to south, and 
the Jupiter is going from south to north, 
how are they to know each other’s move- 
ments and intentions; and if they do not 
know, how is the danger of collision to be 
avoided? The difficulty is not removed by 
hanging out brightly-gleaming lanterns at 
night; they suffice to show that a ship is 
within sight; but, without some previously- 
understood agreement, they would not 
denote whether the ship is advancing or 
receding, crossing at right angles, or 
veering diagonally. Then again, as to an 
agreement; a shipowner may direct the 
captains of his several ships to act upon 
certain rules, intelligible to and understood 
by them all. But if another shipowner has 
not conferred with him on the subject, two 
sets of rules, each good in itself, may 
clash, and a ship belonging to owner A 
may run down one belonging to owner B. 
Again, if all the shipowners in England, 
under the provisions of some special Act 
of Parliament, were to act in accordance 
with certain well-defined rules, even this 
would not keep us clear from disaster, 
unless all other maritime nations adopt 
the self-same rules; which they are not 
likely to do save after prolonged negotiation 
and discussion. 

A serious matter it is, in all its parts ; 
for the annual wreck charts contain 
many a black spot denoting a shipwreck, 
in consequence of one or the other of two 
ships having failed in observing the rule 
of the road. No wonder that the greatest 
maritime nation in the world has been 
anxious to establish something definite on 
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this point; but there have been great 
difficulties about it. The Queen’s ships 
are under the control of the Admiralty ; 
the passenger and merchandise ships be- 
long to individuals, firms, and companies, 
but are also placed under complicated 
relationship to the Trinity House, the 
Custom House, the Board of Trade, the 
Shipowners’ Society, and the underwriters 
at Lloyd’s. To make all pull well together 
has been no easy task; and of course the 
difficulties have been enhanced of bringing 
foreign nations to act in harmony with us. 
It is a great thing to say—all considera- 
tions taken into account—that the inter- 
national regulations of the present day, 
in regard to the rule of the road at see, 
are accepted and acted on by .Great 
Britain, France, Belgium, Holland, Den- 
mark, Prussia and maritime Germany, 
Sweden, Russia, Turkey, Greece, Austria, 
Italy, Spain, and Portugal—all Europe, 
in fact, so far as concerns ship-owning and 
sea-going. Then, in foreign regions, we 
find the names of Morocco, Peru, Chili, 
La Plata, Brazil, Hawaiian Islands, and 
Hayti among the nations embracing the 
same rules; the list being wound up with 
the nation that approaches nearest to 
equality with us in maritime commerce— 
the United States of America. 
Nevertheless, although international 
regulations are adopted, all is not peace 
and contentment. Collisions at sea are 
grievously numerous ; and discussions are 
always going on touching the necessity 
for change in this or that rule. The 
marine departments of the several foreign 
governments correspond with our Board 
of Trade on these matters. Last year the 
Admiralty, the Board of Trade, and the 
Trinity House agreed to appoint a com- 
mittee of eight experienced men to examine 
all the most important suggestions that 
had been received in reference to the rule 
of the road, and to embody such of them 
as were most likely to prove beneficial. 
This the committee have done, and their 
valuable report has been recently published. 
They leave the main body of rules intact, 
in order not to confuse the minds of 
mariners long accustomed to the present 
system; but they interpolate such im- 
provements as they wish to see adopted. 
They add the important words, ‘ The 
consent of other nations will, of course, 
be necessary.” 


Let us now see whether the chief items 


in the rule of the road at sea can be made 
intelligible to general readers, by stripping 


off technicalities which so embarrass lands- 
men. We keep to the existing items, 
because the proposed changes will not be 
adopted in England until they have been 
submitted to, and approved by, foreign 
maritime nations. In the daytime, and 
in clear weather, ships can see passing 
ships, and the distinguishing flags which 
they hold out. At night bright lights are 
relied upon instead of flags; while in foggy 
weather some kind of noise, or sounding 
instrument, is almost indispensable. 

In the first place, a steamer under sail, 
and not under steam, is considered as a 
sailing ship; whereas a steamer under 
steam, whether under sail also or not, is to 
be treated as a steamer. Lights are to be 
displayed by all ships in all weathers, from 
sunset to sunrise. 

A sea-going steamer carries a light on the 
foremast top, another on the starboard or 
right-hand side of the head of the vessel, and 
another on the port or left hand; the first 
of these is white, the second green, the 
third red. The first must shed its beams 
more than half round the compass, while 
it will suffice if each of the other two 
commands a little more than a quarter of 
the compass; all three lights must be 
strong enough to be visible two miles off, 
on a dark night with a clear atmosphere, 
the white, green, and red standing out in 
full distinctness. Steam tugs, when tow- 
ing other ships, carry two bright white 
mast-head lights, one over the other, in 
addition to their side lights. 

So much for steamers. Sailing vessels 
have a system of their own; and this is 
necessary, because they can neither get 
in the way, nor out of the way, so quickly 
as more swiftly-moving steamers. A 
sailing ship under weigh, or in tow, carries 
green and red lights, like steamers, but no 
white mast-head light. Small sailing 
vessels, in bad weather, are often so circum- 
stanced that their green and red lights 
cannot conveniently be fixed in the usual 
way; in such case the lights are kept on 
deck, on their respective sides of the 
vessel, ready for instant exhibition. When 
another ship is seen to be approaching, 
the small vessel exhibits her lights in 
sufficient time to prevent collision, the 
green on one side, the red on the other. 
Each lantern is painted the same colour as 
the light displayed within it, to lessen the 
chance of mistake. All ships, whether steam 
or sail, when at anchor in roadsteads, dis- 
play a large globular lantern, at a higher 





level than the green and red lights, and a 
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lower level than the white lights of sea-going 
steamers; the lantern sheds outa clear, uni- 
form, and unbroken light, visible all round 
the horizon to a distance of a mile. Sailing 
pilot vessels carry a white light at the 
mast-head, visible all round the horizon ; 
and also a flare-up light, displayed once 
every fifteen minutes; but none of the 
other lights described above. Fishing 
vessels and other open craft are not 
required to display the red and green side- 
lights; they may use a lantern with a 
green slide on one side and a red slide on 
the other. On approaching any other vessel, 
the lantern is exhibited in such a way, 
that the green slide shall only be seen on 
the starboard side, and the red only on the 
port side; when at anchor, a single bright 
white light will suffice; but these vessels 
may also use flare-up lights, if the skipper 
deem such a precaution expedient. 

We are hitherto supposing that the 
night, though dark, is clear; but, if fog 
is too dense to permit lights to be seen at 
night or flags by day, another sense is 
appealed to. The pilot or captain, no 
longer trusting to mere vision, appeals to 
the sense of hearing ; and, for this purpose, 
he is provided with an instrument which 
gives outa loud sound. Every five minutes, 
at the very least, a steamship under weigh 
sends a piercing blast through a steam- 
whistle placed before the funnel, at a 
height of not less than eight feet above 
the deck; while a sailing ship uses a fog- 
horn. All alike, steam and sail, use simply 
a fog-bell when not under weigh. 

But the rule of the road is not defined 
by the lights or sounds themselves. This 
is determined by the instructions given for 
the guidance of mariners when two ships 
are about to meet, cross, or pass each 
other; and every clause of the instructions, 
when translated into ordinary language, 
means “ Keep out of the way!” The ships 
or their flags by day, their lights at night, 
and their fog-signals both by day and by 
night, tell the experienced mariner whether 
two vesselsareabout to approacheach other, 
and in what direction ; and then his code 
of instructions tells him to act as follows: 

If two sailing ships are approaching 
nearly end on, or head to head, so as to be 
in some danger of collision, the helms of 
both must be put “to port.” The same 
rule is adopted if the two vessels are 
steamers; but if one is a steamer and the 
other a sail, the former must keep out of 
the way of the latter, on whichever side it 
be. This is intelligibly due to an apprecia- 





tion of the fact, that a steamer can turn 
and twist out of harm’s way more handily 
than a sailing ship. 

When two sailing ships are crossing— 
the path of each being at, or nearly at, 
right angles to that of the other—the rule 
reads technically bewildering to landsmen: 
“Tf they have the wind on different sides, 
the ship with the wind on the port side 
shall keep out of the way of the ship with 
the wind on the starboard side; except in 
the case in which the ship with the wind on 
the port side is close-hauled and the other 
ship free, in which case the latter ship shall 
keep outof the way. Butif they have the 
wind on the same side, or if one of them 
has the wind aft, the ship which is to wind- 
ward shall keep out of the way of the ship 
which is to leeward.” Let us hope that they 
really will “keep out of the way,” which 
can only be done by a clear comprehension 
of, and vigilant attention to, this compli- 
cated precept. The rule is much simpler 
in reference to steamers ; to the effect that, 
when two steamers are crossing, the ship 
which has the other on her own starboard 
side, shall keep out of the way of the 
other. If a steamer and a sailing ship are 
crossing each other’s paths diagonally or 
rectangularly, the steamer must keep out 
of the way of the sail. The interpretation 
of this rule had something to do with the 
unfortunate affair of the Alberta and the 
Mistletoe: in what way, this is not the 
place to discuss. The still more disastrous 
episode of the Iron Duke and the Vanguard 
was technically associated with another 
rule: “Every steamship, when approach- 
ing another ship so as to involve risk of col- 
lision, shall slacken her speed, or, if neces- 
sary, stop and reverse; every steamship, 
when in a fog, shall go at a moderate 
speed; and every vessel, overtaking any 
other vessel, shall keep out of her way.” 

The rule of the road, as at present 
administered, is made up pretty nearly 
of the clauses or items above succinctly 
described. If a Cockney, who spends 
“ Saturday to Monday at the sea-side,” is 
willing to study these clauses a little, and 
to look out of his window at Brighton or 
Hastings, over the broad sea at night, 
dark but clear, it is just possible that he 
might pick up a few crumbs of knowledge 
concerning the ships out on the waters— 
guessing from their specks of light whether 
they are steamers, sailing ships, fishing 
vessels, or pilot boats; whether they are 
going up-Channel or down; or whether 
they are stationary. 
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We have stated that the joint committee 
appointed by the Admiralty, the Board of 
Trade, and the Trinity House, has recently 
recommended a few changes in the rule of 
the road. These changes will have to be 
submitted to all the maritime powers, before 
they can be adopted by our own marine. 
It had been found that there was some 
confusion in interpreting the precept, “ If 
two ships are meeting end-on, or nearly 
end-on, so as to involve risk of collision, 
the helms of both shall be put to port, so 
that each may pass on the port side of the 
other; ” and, in order to remove the doubt, 
an Order in Council, eight years ago, 
declared that this precept should apply 
only to cases where the two ships were so 
nearly in a straight line as to involve the 
risk of collision. 

It appears that the Americans adopt a 
system of fog-signals which is very much 
approved by the captains of the splendid 
liners and mail steamers always crossing 
the Atlantic from one country to the 
other. The Board of Trade, a few months 
ago, prepared the draft of some new 
regulations on this subject, and submitted 
it to the great shipowning firms of Liver- 
pool and Glasgow. Messrs. Flinn and 
Main, Messrs. MaclIver, Messrs. Inman, 
Messrs. Allan, Messrs. Ismay and Imrie, 
and other well-known firms and companies, 
consulted the experienced commanders of 
their splendid ships, and ascertained that 
an adoption of the American fog-signals 
would be generally approved. These 
signals, it appears, are chiefly two—viz., 
one short steam blast to denote “I am 
porting,” and two to denote “I am star- 
boarding.” In this way two ships can 
exchange information as to the directions 
in which they are steering, albeit a fog 
prevents either from being seen by the 
crew of the other. The Board of Trade 
has hereupon issued an addition to the 
rule of the road, declaratory that one 
short blast from a steam-whistle or fog- 
horn shall be interpreted to mean “I am 
porting;” two short blasts, “I am star- 
boarding;” three short blasts, “I am 
taking care;” four short blasts, “I am 
going full speed astern,” if a steamer, or 
“T am in stays,” if a sailing ship. 

We have not left ourselves much room 
to descant on the rule of the road on land. 
But, in truth, there is not much to be said 
on the subject, on account of its com- 
parative simplicity. The foot passengers 
in most of the busy towns of Europe 
gradually get into a habit of keeping on 


the right-hand side of the pavement or 
footway, thereby avoiding the jostling 
which would otherwise take place. No 
one seems to know how the custom 
originated—it has grown upgradually; nor 
is there any clear reason apparent why 
the right-hand side should be taken, 
rather than the left; either will do, if 
generally agreed to and acted upon. 
When, in August and September every 
year, thousands of country persons make 
use of cheap excursion trains to visit the 
Metropolis, it may often be observed that 
they are rather remiss in the observance 
of this rule; they are “all over the pave- 
ment at once.” The fact is, that in less 
crowded country places the necessity for 
such a demarcation is less felt. Under 
special circumstances, a rule has some- 
times been adopted that, «f two footpaths 
or pavements, one shall be used only by 
passengers in one direction, and the other 
by those in the opposite direction. 

The rule for the carriage-way is more 
important, because a collision between 
two fast-going vehicles is likely to be 
attended with more serious results than 
the “bumping-up” of two pedestrians 
against each other. Europe has not come 
to an international agreement on this 
matter. A driver keeps to the left, in the 
roads and streets of England, Italy, and 
Switzerland; whereas in France, Belgium, 
and Germany he keeps to the right—at 
least this was the case a few years ago; of 
the other countries of Europe we have no 
direct evidence. There has been a dis- 
cussion between the advocates of the two 
plans. The dexterians or right-hand men 
urge that the driver’s whip-hand is more 
free, and that the French rule is more 
simple to remember, because it corresponds 
with the rule for foot passengers, to “ keep 
to the right.” The sinisterians or left- 
hand advocates, on the other hand, con- 
tend that, by keeping to the left hand of 
the road, the English driver can more 
easily look down, and see that his wheels 
are well clear of vehicles passing in the 
opposite direction. Like the memorable 
egg controversy between the Big-endians 
and the Little-endians, there is doubtless 
much to be said on both sides. English 
railway trains and tram cars follow the 
same rule as ordinary street and road 
vehicles, of keeping to the left; whether 
and how far there are exceptions to this 
rule on the Continent, tourists might, 
perhaps, be able to determine by com- 
paring notes. 
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“THey’ReE up, I tell you, and out in 
force, and there will be blazing roofs, and 
blood spilled all along the Chinese frontier, 
from Kara Sou to Dostvernik. We are 
safe enough, of course, here in Kiachta, 
behind our strong stockades and brass 
cannon. But there is scarcely a post to 
the eastward that can be called secure, now 
the Mongols are over the border.” 

“Surely, however,” said I, looking up 
from my desk and the invoice in which I 
was duly recording packages of brick tea, 
coarse silk, the white sonorous brass pecu- 
liar to China, and other imports from the 
Flowery Land, “ the Mongols will content 
themselves with sweeping off some flocks 
and herds, and not venture on attacking 
the settlements. The Russian military 
power “4 

“Tt’s a far cry, as they say in my 
country, to St. Petersburg, or even to the 
Wolga,” grimly rejoined the first speaker, 
whose name was Gilfillan. ‘These Tartar 
thieves know well enough that, short of 
Irkutsk, there are but some weak detach- 
ments to bar their way. Even the sotnia 
of Cossacks has been withdrawn, and, for 
the moment, the whole of Eastern Siberia 
lies at the mercy of the Mongols.” 

This was serious news to me, for 
although my colleague from the Land of 
Cakes was quite correct in his assertion 
that we were safe at Kiachta, a fortified 
position too strong to be attempted by the 
barbarian foe, there was one whose life I 
held dearer than my own, and who, should 
the tidings of a Mongol inroad be con- 
firmed, might be exposed to sore peril. 

I, Frank Richards, had been, during two 
out of the three years which I had passed in 
this out-of-the-way corner of the Russian 
dominions, a clerk in the firm of Merton 
and Paulovitch, the managing partner of 
which resided at Irkutsk, and was, as his 
name implies, like myself, an Englishman. 
Mr. Merton, however, was one of those 
Anglo-Russians of whom many are to be 
found in the higher mercantile society of 
St. Petersburg, and who have taken root, 
as it were, in the country in which the 
greater part of their lives have been spent. 
He was a man of considerable property, 
and as a member of the Fur Trading 
Guild was possessed of certain valuable 
privileges, which almost amounted to a 
monopoly. 

It was with anger and annoyance that 
the rich merchant learned that his clerk 








was in love with his only daughter, Ellen, 
and that the sentiment was reciprocal. 
Mr. Merton, as was very natural, had 
other views for his daughter’s establish- 
ment in life. He was always looking 
forward to the day when, leaving the 
active conduct of the business in vounger 
hands, he should withdraw to the capital, 
where Miss Merton, as a well-endowed 
heiress, might very probably marry a 
count, or possibly a prince. It was a 
pitiful antithesis to such exalted visions 
that she should bestow her hand on a 
mere subordinate in the house of Merton 
and Paulovitch. 

“T like you, Richards,” the merchant 
had said to me, not unkindly; “and if 
you, and Ellen too, will but be reasonable 
and promise to forget this folly——Ah ! 
well, then, there is no help for it, I see.” 

And thereupon we parted. I was a 
good linguist, and well trained to the 
routine of business in that remote region, 
so that it was easy enough for me to 
obtain employment in a mercantile house 
at Kiachta, at a higher rate of salary 
than that which I had hitherto drawn. I 
doubt, however, if I should have cared to 
continue any longer in my self-imposed 
exile from the civilisation of Europe, had 
it not been that I could not muster the 
resolution to tear myself away from a 
country of which Ellen Merton was still an 
inhabitant. Even this poor consolation 
was, it seemed, soon to be taken from me, 
for the gossips of the colony were unani- 
mous that the ensuing winter was the last 
that would see the Mertons resident in 
Siberia. 

And then, preceded by certain threaten- 
ing rumours, to which scanty credence 
had been attached, there had occurred the 
Mongol incursion, prompted, as there was 
reason to suspect, by the Chinese autho- 
rities, of whose sentiments towards the 
rival empire pressing yearly closer to their 
extensive frontier, few doubts could be 
entertained by even the most optimisti- 
cally disposed of the motley European 
community, Russian, German, Polish, and 
British, whose task it was to develop the 
great natural resources of this long neg- 
lected corner of the earth. We were well 
aware that, in reply to diplomatic remon- 
strances, the Mandarins at the helm of state 
would disclaim all responsibility for the acts 
of a tribe of turbulent marauders, while at 
the same time they would chuckle slily at 
the injuries thus vicariously inflicted on the 
detested Fan Qui. 
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On the fourth day after the outbreak 
of hostilities, there arrived in Kiachta a 
group of Englishmen, engineers and Cor- 
nish miners, from a valuable mine on the 
farther bank of the Amour, the whole 
plant of which had been wantonly de- 
stroyed by the Mongol raiders. They 
reported the station of Cherinsk, with all 
its factories and dwellings, to be in flames, 
while the European residents, with such 
of their property as they could contrive 
to save, were slowly retreating, under the 
protection of a military escort, towards 
Irkutsk. 

“Towards Irkutsk!” I exclaimed, in- 
credulously; “you mean, surely, towards 
Kiachta. It would be running into the 
lion’s mouth to attempt the long march 
over the open plains that lie between the 
northern end of Lake Bakal and the 
mountains at the head waters of the 
Amour. No one in his senses would give 
such an advantage to the fleet-footed 
enemy.” 

But my informant was positive as to 
the route which the caravan of refugees 
from Cherinsk had adopted. A Cornish 
miner, despatched thither to purchase 
powder for blasting purposes, immediately 
before the inroad, had rejoined his com- 
rades with the news. It appeared that 
the decision, perilously unwise as_ it 
seemed to me, to select the longer and 
more northerly line of march, had been 
formed by Count Annenkoff, who com- 
manded the troops, and who was a young 
man, new to the country, and over-con- 
fident in his own judgment. 

Hitherto, it was added, the Mongol 
horsemen had contented themselves with 
hovering, like hawks on the wing, around 
their destined prey, keeping at a respectful 
distance from the rifled muskets of the 
soldiery; but there could be no doubt 
that they were waiting the opportunity, 
in some unguarded moment, of swooping 
down upon the camp, while the move- 
ments of the fugitives, encumbered ds 
they were by a heavy baggage-train, and 
accompanied by several ladies and chil- 
dren, were of necessity slow. That Ellen 
and her father were of the company was 
all but certain. 

I could no longer endure the safe 
inaction of life at Kiachta, and accord- 
ingly I formed a resolve which to many 
of my friends appeared rash and wilful. 
This was, to make my way, as best I 
might, to the caravan, the tardy pace of 
which would readily be overtaken by a 





well-mounted rider, and to persuade Ellen 
and her father rather to trust themselves 
to my guidance back to Kiachta, than to 
persevere in the arduous march that 
otherwise lay before them. Thanks to 
my love of field sports, and to a certain 
restless spirit of adventure, I had an ac- 
quaintance with the country for many a 
league around, having repeatedly accom- 
panied Tartar hunters on their expedi- 
tions in quest of the elk, the bustard, and 
the antelope of the plains. I was excel- 
lently mounted, and felt that, should I 
fall in with the enemy, their shaggy ponies 
would. not easily come up with my fine 
Tureoman steed from the distant deserts 
of Khiva. And of hunger, and thirst 
more terrible than hunger, those gaunt 
guardians of the steppe, there was not 
much risk. I was to traverse a country 
watered by many streams, affluents of the 
Amour, and where the provident care of 
the Russians had caused wells to be dug 
in the drier portions of the plain. The 
nomad tribes, with whom even the Mon- 
gols would not interfere, on the principle 
of dog not eating dog, were friendly 
enough to give me food in exchange for 
silver roubles, and the weather was as yet 
fine and mellow, although the season was 
winter. 

The first long day’s march brought me 
to a cluster of black felt tents, conical in 
shape, pitched on the bank of a shallow 
brook, while hard by grazed the sheep 
and buffaloes that made up the only 
wealth of the horde. I rode up to them 
without fear—for these ramblers through 
the plains of Eastern Siberia have little 
harm in them—and recognised in the 
headman of the camp an old acquaint- 
ance, who spoke a little Russian, and 
often brought in lambskins, yaourt, and 
wild strawberries, to the market at 
Kiachta. 

“T would not push on were I you, 
Gospodin,” said the white-bearded pa- 
triarch, as he set before me the simple 
fare—milk, cheese, and mutton kabaubs, 
skewered on a twig of the arbutus—that 
he had to offer. ‘ They were here with 
us yesterday, some hundreds of the light- 
fingered rogues from across the frontier, 
and it cost me ten fat sheep, and many 
fair words, to coax them into good be- 
haviour. They had two white men’s 
heads, set on spear points, for their stan- 
dards, and their leader swore by the 
Holy Tooth not .to go back to Mongolia, 
without silver enough to plate the shrines 
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of his joss-house. They're after the poor 
folks from Cherinsk by this time; not that 
they’ve any more fancy for the jwhistle of 
a leaden bullet than other people have.” 

The gift of a golden eagle, and the 
promise of two more coins of the same 
mintage, induced the headman to send 
with me a barefooted lad of his tribe, 
who would, I was assured, prove quite 
competent to conduct me to a place whence 
I could easily overtake the caravan, and 
also to keep up with my. horse at any 
pace short ofa gallop. And young Kazim 
(how he came by his Moslem name I 
cannot tell, for all these tribes of the 
border are Buddhists, like the Mongols 
beyond it) ran gallantly beside my stirrup 
over weary es of grazing grounds, 
and stretches of stony barrenness, till at 
length he stopped, pointing triumphantly 
to a number of footprints, of horses, oxen, 
camels, and men, stamped into the half- 
dried mud of a shallow watercourse, and 
with a wave of his hand towards a distant 
wreath of blue smoke, sure sign of a 
bivouac fire, he received from mine the 
glittering eagles, wrapped the gold in a 
scrap of raw sheepskin and thrust it into 
the salt-gourd that dangled by a thong from 
his waist, and then, with a grin of leave- 
taking, trotted off homewards. 

I had not ridden half a mile towards the 
camp fire, before I saw, approaching me, 
at a lambering amble, ungainly enough, 
but swift and silent, some two-score of 
laden camels, urged on by four horsemen 
whose lances and the black Tartar caps 
they wore suggested their nationality as 
Mongolian. Two of them, as soon as they 
espied me, dashed at me with loud 
execrations and cries of, “ Feringhee ! 
Russky! kill! kill!” 

My revolver was out in a moment, and 
the sight of it produced some effect on 
the wild riders, for they wheeled off to 
right and left, galloping round me in 
circles, still brandishing their spears, 
until a third horseman spurred forward, 
calling out something which seemed as 
if by magic to suspend their murderous 
intentions, and then rode quietly up to my 
side, and held out his bony hand for me to 
shake. 

“ Brother!” he said, in a strange jargon 
of mingled Turkish and Russian; “very 
good friend, Batuschka! Has English 
lord forgotten poor Sing-Si ? ” 

I looked at the man’s broad flat face, 
and did indeed recognise a Tartar of the 
name above mentioned, whom I had, a 





year before, bought off, at an expenditure 
of some six shillings sterling, from a 
Cossack patrol about to hang him on a 
dwarf oak for being captured, redhanded, 
as a sheepstealer. He had since then 
worked for us, as a porter, for some 
months in Kiachta, but the vagrant in- 
stinct was too strong in Sing-Si, and he 
had thrown up his employment and fled to 
the steppe. 

The other three Tartars became amicable 
enough when they found that their com- 
panion hailed me as a friend, and I gathered 
from the rascals’ talk that they had been 
acting as guides to the Cherinsk caravan, 
and had seized an opportunity of making 
off with forty camels and their loads, with 
which, as I made out, they intended to 
join their cousins the robber Mongols. 
All this Sing-Si, whose moral fibre was of 
the coarsest, related as an excellent joke ; 
but when he learned that I was on my 
way to join those whom he had just 
deserted, his countenance assumed a graver 
expression. 

“Hark ye, English lord,” he said, 
cautiously, as the others began to goad 
on their camels with blows and lance- 
pricks, “we of the steppe love a friend 
as we hate a foe. Sing-Si does not want 
his former protector to leave his bones to 
bleach on the plains, with those of yonder 
unblessed ones ;” and he shook his fist at 
the far-off smoke; “and, sure as death, 
their shroud is spinning fast.” 

“What do you mean?” I asked, 
anxiously. 

“T mean,” hissed out Sing-Si, putting 
his ugly face close to mine, “that we of 
the old Tartar stock have no cause to be 
fond of the Muskov, and a pretty trick we 
have played them. Hist! did you never 
hear of the snow-flood ?” 

I had, in the course of my residence in 
Siberia, heard vague stories of such a 
phenomenon of the far northern steppes, 
and I nodded, waiting to hear more. 

“The Russians will feel it soon,” 
chuckled Sing-Si; “the blind moles ! 
Already the wind is from the north, 
already the threads of the Fatal Spinners 
span the sky, and we have led them where 
there are no mountains to break the fary 
of the blast; no barrier to check the rus 
of the white wave that shall overwhelm 
man and beast. Away, Englishman, whip 
and spur, as you love your life, for even 
here you are not safe; and ride to the left, 
mark me, westwards, to the shelter of the 
hills. As for me, I go.” 
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And, spurring his rough pony, off he 
clattered in pursuit of his party. I rode 
at a brisk hand-gallop towards the camp 
fire. The snow flood! There crowded on 
my mind all the tales that I had ever 
heard, of caravans, of solitary hunters, or 
of detachments of troops, overtaken by the 


~ resistless drift on those illimitable plains, 


where not a tree, not a hillock, existed to 
stem the violence of the wind. And as I 
sped on, I felt convinced that Sing-Si’s 
warning was a true one. 

On reaching the encampment I found my 
predictions of impending evil received very 
much as were those of Cassandra in old 
Troy. Count Annenkoff, a vain young 
officer, with a supreme scorn for civilians 
and foreigners, ridiculed my advice, and 
declined to regard my informant Sing-Si 
as anything but a scoundrel who had 
absconded with a portion of the baggage. 

‘Excuse my incredulity, mon cher,” he 
said, coolly, ‘“‘ but your snow flood, as you 
ou it, appears too nearly related to 

indbad’s Valley of Diamonds, and the other 
contes of the Thousand and One Nights, 
to command credence; and I shall use 
my own discretion as regards the route to 
be followed.” 

The other Europeans, if less supercilious, 
were almost equally deaf to all the argu- 
ments which I could urge. None of them 
had witnessed, though all of them had 
heard of, the fell force of that snowy 
tempest to which the Asiatics had given 
so picturesque a name; and none were 
willing to run the gauntlet of the prowling 
Mongols in order to elude a danger which 
might prove mythical. But Ellen, who 
believed in me because she loved me, used 
all her influence with her father, and with 
such good effect that Mr. Merton yielded 
a reluctant consent to have his own and 
his daughter’s horses re-saddled, and to set 
off, caer my guidance, in the direction 
indicated by Sing-Si. 

As we left the camp, lighted by a broad 
full moon that bathed the steppe with 
silvery brightness, I observed that the 
northern sky was growing very dark, and 
that the long filaments of gray cloud had 
became knit together, as though the 
Valkyrs were indeed busy at the loom of 
death. The wind also, blowing in fitful 
gusts, had become piercingly cold, and our 
very horses snorted and sniffed the air, as 
though they scented the approach of some 
viewless peril. 

By the time we had ridden, as I guessed, 
some two miles from the halting-place, the 








northern sky had darkened still more, and 
the low sobbing of the desert wind had 
swelled into a shriek, while the temperature 
was perceptibly lowered, so that Ellen 
shivered, more from cold than fear. We 
pressed on. Mr. Merton, as I have said, 
had been unwilling to take my counsel, in 
opposition to the scoffs and remonstrances 
of his friends, but now he said, in an 
altered tone: 

“T begin to think, Richards, that you 
and the Tartar were right. God bless you 
for your unselfish kindness, my boy, what- 
ever comes of this.” 

Before I could reply, a terrified outery 
from Ellen’s lips made me turn my head, 
just as the first quick snow-flakes came 
whirling down, and there, behind us, 
throwing before it, as it came, a ghastly 
gleam of light, came from the north a 
shapeless whiteness, rolling pitilessly 
on. 
“The snow! the snow!” we exclaimed, 
as with one voice, urging on our affrighted 
horses to their fullest speed, while behind 
us, like the tide rising fast over the sands 
of the seashore, swept on the white wave, 
burying beneath it, as it advanced, bush, 
and mound, and watercourse, and blotting 
out every feature of the landscape to the 
northward. 

Then began a race indeed, the alarmed 
horses straining every sinew to outstrip 
the pursuing fate ; but with all our speed 
the drift gained upon us, and presently we 
found ourselves plunging and floundering, 
up to our saddle-girths, in snow. The 
moon’s radiance was now totally obscured, 
but afar off, to westward, my eye had 
caught the ruddy glow of a fire such as 
charcoal-burners kindle among the hills, 
and never did storm-tossed mariner watch 
the welcome beacon of some harbour more 
eagerly than did I this saving light. 

The fire, as I had conjectured, was burn- 
ing high up on one of the wooded spurs of 
the mountain range near the sources of 
the Amour, but to reach it was no trifling 
task. Our exhausted steeds, worn out by 
the toilsome passage through the snow, 
could scarcely be urged to fresh exertions, 
while the rush of the deepening fiood, and 
the blinding showers that dashed into our 
faces, threatened at each instant to over- 
whelm us. We reached the Amour at last, 
down the swollen current of which were 
whirling masses of snow, and here Ellen’s 
horse fell, and could not be raised, while 
that of Mr. Merton, gasping and spent, no 
longer answered to the spur. 
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“ Save yourself, Frank! leave us! why 
should all perish?” groaned the merchant. 

There was some strength and spirit yet 
left in the gallant Turcoman that 
bestrode, and snatching up Ellen’s light 
form in my arms, I spurred into the river, 
and, struggling through, deposited my 
precious burthen on the turf beyond, under 
the shelter of a rocky boulder. I then 
recrossed the ford; and bidding Mr. Merton 
to cling tightly to my horse’s mane, for 
the third time breasted the current, and, 
half swimming, half wading, we got 
through, though on the farther bank my 
noble horse reeled and fell, with a faint, 
low neigh, andiso died. The carcasses of 
the others were already buried beneath 
the driving snow. 

The rest of our story—how, after some 
fatigue, we scaled the rocky ravine where 
stood the hut of the charcoal burners, and 
how these rough but kindly beings warmed 
and fed us, and finally enabled us to reach 
Kiachta in safety—is a tale of mere com- 
monplace hardship. I have been for years 
the happy husband of Ellen, and a junior 
partner in the thriving house of Merton 
and Paulovitch, although our sphereof busi- 
ness has been removed to a less romantic 
region than that of Eastern Siberia. Of 
the fate of Count Annenkoff and the caravan 
under his charge no survivor ever returned 
to head-quarters to tell the tale. 





HIS HOUR. 


His hour! Pile the oak logs where the hearthlight 
leaps and glows. 

Was that his eager footstep that crushed amid the 
snows P 

Draw the crimson curtains closer; bring nearer to 
the blaze ; 

So, in the nook he calls his own, the chair he’s wont 

to praise. 

And bring the lamp unkindled, he loves the gloam- 


ing best, 
The warm soft duskiness that breathes of loving, 
lulling rest. 
iy Save one pane uncurtained, to flash its welcome 
t 


oa the windy pathway that he will trace to- 

night. 

Put by the angry letter, forget the morning’s wrong ; 

Think of the last gay book we read, recall the softest 
song. 

Aye, smooth the robe’s white foldings, and sleek the 
golden hair, 

Let the fond eyes find their darling, serene, and 
sweet, and fair ; 
No ruffle in the life he loves; no thorns to gird his 
flower. \ 
His ways are rough, his days are hard, then sacred 
be his hour. 

Again, around the old red house, the drifts lie white 
and deep ; 

Again, upon the winter hearth, the fire-flames flash 
and leap. 


Outside the winds are wailing above the trackless 
snow, 
Tossing the same gaunt branches they troubled long 


ago. 
I | Inside, the chair stands by the wall; a silent Pre- 


sence only : 
Haunts the hushed room, and fills with awe the vigil 
drear and lonely. 
The glossy braids he loved to see are decked for 


other eyes, 
white hand he longed fo kiss, in another’s 
keeping lies. 
And in the yearning solitude there is only one 
The laugh that used to echo back so gaily from the 
The great blue eyes, the waving hair, bright smile, 
om ready ? ’ ’ 


grace, 

a noble, simple earnestness, that lit the fair frank 

‘ace. 

Gone, like lost love and failing faith ; gone, like last 
summer’s flower ; 

Yet to him, and to his memory vowed, one yet will 
keep his hour. 
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Tue dominions of the Nizam, otherwise 
known as those of Hyderabad, form by 
many degrees the largest and most im- 
portant of any of the native states in India. 
They cover an area of ninety thousand 
square miles; the population is estimated 
at upwards of ten millions, and there are 
very few portions of the country which 
are not well watered and exceedingly 
fertile. The chief productions of the 
country are cotton, rice, wheat, and barley. 
In one district, not far from the sea, 
coal and iron, both of excellent quality, 
abound. The revenue of the provinces 
administered by the Nizam amounts to two 
millions three hundred thousand sterling 
a year, and steadily increases. For the 
last twenty years public works have been 
carried out, and roads made, throughout 
the country; and should the peace of India 
not be disturbed for some time, the king- 
dom of the Nizam bids fair to rival in 
prosperity the most fertile of the English 
provinces in the East. 

Matters were not always thus in the 
state of Hyderabad. Like most other native 
dominions, misrule and peculation were 
for very many years chronic diseases of the 
country. he bulk of the population 
throughout the country is composed of 
Hindoos and aboriginal races ; the Moham- 
medans, who have ruled the country for 
centuries, being in a minority, and not 
exceeding a tenth of the whole. The 


peasants and cultivators of the soil are a 
ful and orderly people; but between 





them and their Moslem rulers there were, 
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until some few years ago, a number of 
warlike adventurers, consisting of Rohillas, 
Sikhs, and Arabs, who were either dis- 
banded mercenaries or their descendants, 
and who formed the pest and scourge of 
the land. These men either lived in the 
hill forts or lingered in the cities of Hydera- 
bad and Aurungabad, ready for any dis- 
turbance that gave a fair promise of 
pepe. Their bearing to all who were not 

oslems was something hardly credible. 
Englishmen passing through the bazaars 
of the two large towns mentioned above, 
had frequently been insulted in the most 
brutal manner, and even spat upon, for no 
other reason than because they were “‘dogs 
and unbelievers.” 

All this has, within the last twenty-three 
or four years, changed, and changed greatly 
for the better. In 1853, when the for- 
tunes of the Nizam and of the state he 
ruled over:may be said to have been at its 
lowest ebb, Salar Jung—who is now in 
England upon a mission, of which more 
hereafter—was appointed Dewan, or Prime 
Minister of Hyderabad. He was then quite 
@ young man, only twenty years of age, 
and a more difficult task than the one set 
before him can hardly be imagined. On 
the one hand it was absolutely needful that 
he should keep well with the Nizam, his 
lawful sovereign and master; and on the 
other, he, and the state of which he was 
minister, would have been ruined had he 
not remained in the good books of the 
British Resident. The whole system of 
Government was vicious in the extreme. 
Might took the place of right. The Nizam 
had, in those days, an irregular army some 
fifty thousand strong, and the men who 
composed it were simply a band of well- 
armed robbers. The British Government 
obliged the Nizam to keep up a regular 
disciplined army, which was officered and 
commanded by gentlemen selected from 
the Indian services, and which, although 
it cost the Government of the country 
thirty-five thousand pounds a month, was 
altogether under the direction of the 
British Resident. The finances were in 
the utmost confusion. The various de- 
partments of the service—the customs, 
the land tax, and other imposts—were 
farmed out; and the returns from them 
were but half what they onght to have 
been. And, as if to make matters worse, 
the British Government was ever on the 
look out for some plausible reason for 
annexing the whole of the Hyderabad 
kingdom to our own rule, or at any 











rate for the exaction of guarantees, in 
the shape of districts made over to us, 
that the government of the country would 
improve and not deteriorate. But Salar 
Jung seemed quite equal to the occa- 
sion, and seems to have only shown more 
and more energy and judgment as his 
difficulties increased. In a very able state- 
ment of his case, published last year in the 
shape of a pamphlet,* the author thus 
describes the young minister of the Nizam 
at the period—1853—wheu he took office, 
and found himself face to face with all his 
many difficulties. “Young as he was,” 
writes Mr. Hyndman, “ however, he set to 
work in earnest. A man of dauntless 
courage himself, he inspired confidence in 
those who were brave that they would be 
fairly dealt with, whilst the cowardly shrank 
from a contest with a minister who, they 
knew, disguised a most determined policy 
beneath a quiet demeanour. Not content 
with giving himself up entirely to public 
business, in a way which few Eastern states- 
men had ever emulated, he set an example 
of economy, by refusing to draw more than 
half the salary which had been paid to his 
predecessors in office. None dared hesitate 
to follow when he led the way. He was 
thus enabled to put down the system of 
farming the revenue, which had benefited 
individuals at the expense of the Govern- 
ment and of cultivators alike. It soon 
became known throughout the State of 
Hyderabad that a strong man was at the 
head of affairs, and the change which that 
knowledge alone effected can best be appre- 
ciated by those who best understand Indian 
politics.” Nor is either the character 
here given Salar Jung, or the difficulty 
of his task from the first, m any way 
overdrawn. In fact, the writer of the 
passage quoted does not here touch upon 
what was by far the greatest obstacle to 
the pacification of Hyderabad that the 
young minister had yet to overcome. A 
very short time before he took office, Lord 
Dalhousie, who was then Governor-General 
of India, had forced the Nizam to assign 
to the British Government a district of 
country called the Berars, containing some 
eighteen thousand square miles, and about 
three million inhabitants. The province 
was made over to us under the good old 
rule, “there’s no compulsion, only you 
must.” In other words, it was assigned 
to the English Government under threats 





* Indian Policy and English Justice. By H. M. 
Hyndman. London, 1875. 
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from the Governor-General that, if his 
demand was not complied with, the whole 
kingdom of Hyderabad would be annexed 
to our territory, and the independence of 
the Nizam stamped out with a heel of 
iron. Of course there was—when is there 
not for any injustice ?—a pretext for this 
demand. The British Government had for 
years obliged the Nizam to maintain the 
contingent army at a cost of thirty-five 
thousand pounds per month. The pay of 
this force had fallen into arrears. Accord- 
ing to some old Act of Parliament which 
dates from the days of the third George, 
no native Indian prince can borrow money 
for public purposes, either in England or 
in British India. Had this law not existed, 
the Nizam could easily have raised the 
funds needful to wipe out the debt con- 
tracted by keeping up troops which he 
did not want, and which was forced upon 
him by the very power that now demanded, 
as his part of the payment, that the most 
flourishing of his provinces should be given 
up to satisfy a claim caused by those who 
made this demand. It is now more than 
twenty years since the Berars were “ tem- 
porarily ” assigned to the British Govern- 
ment, and it is to urge that the province 
be restored to its original owners which 
forms Sir Salar Jung’s mission to England. 

The Berars is a district which any go- 
vernment might be excused for coveting. 
“ The agricultural wealth of the province,” 
says the writer quoted above, “is very 
great, and much of the land is of unsur- 
passed fertility. Of the eleven million 
ninety-nine thousand~ five hundred and 
ninety-five acres which make up the 
whole area, five million seven hundred 
and twenty-six thousand seven hundred 
and four acres are cultivated ; of these no 
fewer than one million seven hundred and 
sixty-seven thousand eight hundred acres 
are under cotton. At the time of the 
civil war in America the natives here 
were induced by Sir Salar Jung to plant 
New Orleans seed, though on English 
territory they refused to use it. Much 
of this cotton is, therefore, of very good 
quality, and the area of its cultivation is 
being extended. In no part of India has 
the surplus revenue of a province been so 
exclusively spent in its own administration 
as on Berar.” As a proof of this it is only 
needful to mention that the land revenue 
of the province has risen from under 
three hundred thousand a year in 1853, 
the perioit when it was “temporarily” 
assigned to the British Government, to 





upwards of five hundred thousand in 
1873. “This progress of the revenue 
has been,” says the same authority, “ac- 
companied by a marked addition to the 
cost of administration, and at the present 
time these territories could be adequately 
governed under native authority at less 
than one-fourth the cost of British rule.” 
And now let us examine for a moment 
whether right and justice is to be found 
on the part of the British Government, 
which seems determined at all cost and 
all hazards to maintain the Berars; or 
with the Nizam, whose agent, and co- 
regent of his kingdom, Sir Salar Jung, 
is now on a mission to England to try and 
recover the property. But, first of all, let 
us note a fact which no one disputes, 
viz., the immense service done us by the 
Hyderabad Government, or, in other 
words, by Sir Salar Jung, in the days of 
the great mutiny, when our time in India 
seemed to have come to an end, and when 
our star in that land was so nearly extin- 
guished in a sea of blood. Had the autho- 
rities in the Nizam’s dominions turned 
against us—nay, if Salar Jung had simply 
remained neutral, and allowed things to 
take their course—nothing could have pre- 
vented the whole of the central and southern 
provinces of India from being lost to us, 
probably for ever. Notwithstanding the 
fact that only four short years had elapsed, 
since the Hyderabad Government had 
been forced to make over the Berars to 
the British authorities, Sir Salar Jung, 
when the storm burst in 1857, remained 
our most faithful ally. -His fellow- 
countrymen, and more particularly his 
co-religionists, were almost to a man 
against us. They thought, like many 
others, that our days in the East were 
numbered, and that they ought to support 
the native power then struggling for an 
ascendency. But Sir Salar Jung reso- 
lutely set his face against this policy, and 
in every possible manner helped the British 
cause, putting aside for the moment the 
grievances he had against us. In many 
instances he kept faith with us at the im- 
mediate risk of his own life; in all cases 
with the certain knowledge that he was 
lowering himself in the eyes of his fellow- 
subjects of the Nizam, and that if we lost 
the day, his star as a ruler in the land was 
set for ever. His services to us at the 
crisis of the great mutiny may be described 
in the actual words of a high Anglo-Indian 
official, as “simply priceless.” How we have 
returned his good with evil, is recorded 
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too clearly for any impartial inquirer to 
doubt. 

As we have said before, the provinces 
of the Berars were assigned to the Govern- 
ment of British India, in 1853, as security 
for the payment of arrears due on account 
of the contingent force, and for its future 
maintenance. The repugnanceof the Nizam 
to any permanent cession of territory was 
insuperable, and, therefore, the treaty was 
conducted for a temporary cession in the 
nature of a mortgage. Even this was only 
done by threats of military occupation. As 
another able writer on the same subject 
notes with truth, “no option was offered 
to the Nizam to see the contingent dis- 
banded or to assign land. The alternative 
offered to him in 1853 was only to disband 
the contingent and assign land, or to retain 
the contingent and assign land. The only 
alternative offered to the Nizam to avert 
the threatened and imminent invasion, was 
the assignment of a part of his dominions, 
and this alternative was necessarily ac- 
quiesced in.”* And he further illustrates 
the case in point as follows: ‘The com- 
pulsion used on one of the parties to the 
treaty, places that treaty in a different 
position from other treaties which are 
voluntarily entered into. It is true that 
treaties between belligerents are always 
concluded by compulsion. But this was 
a treaty between friends and allies in a 
state of profound peace, between whom 
threats and compulsion must be regarded 
as unjust, violent, and vitiating the origin 
of the treaty. In fact the treaty of 1853 
was extorted from an ally, the integrity of 
whose dominions, and whose external and 
internal security, we had guaranteed by 
the treaty of 1800 for very valuable con- 
siderations which we still hold. An agree- 
ment for the payment of the money 
—assuming such money to have been 
due—might have been entered into with- 
out any assignment of territory. And the 
British Government would have incurred 
no risk, as they had ample means to enforce 
payment. But the assignment of territory 
was in accordance with the rapacious policy 
of Lord Dalhousie, and although temporary 
and merely by way of mortgage, it was, no 
doubt, intended by the Governor-General 
that the territory should subsequently be 
annexed. But good faith and the meaning 
and spirit of the treaty manifestly require 
that its temporary nature be strictly and 





* * Case on behalf of His Highness the Nizam, in 
the matter of the Berar Provinces. London, 1876. 








honestly adhered to, with a view to the 
restitution of the assigned territories.” 
Nor shall we waste time by noting the 
occasion on which such compulsion was 
used. The debt claimed by the British 
Government from the Nizam amounted, in 
round figures, to two hundred and eighty 
thousand pounds sterling. The Yizam 
never would admit, and never has ad- 
mitted, that the debt was really due. But 
allowing, for the sake of argument, that 
it was so; the liability had been incurred 
in such a manner as would justify it being 
treated in a particular way. Had the case 
been one in which the State of Hyderabad 
voluntarily borrowed the money, and failed 
to repay it, there would be some excuse 
for the pressure laid upon it by the British 
Government. But it was far otherwise. 
The Government of India had imposed 
upon the Nizam the maintenance of the 
contingent force. The Government of 
India forced the Nizam, for thirty-six 
years, to keep up that force on a scale 
which was utter folly in times of peace, 
and a ruinous encumbrance at all times. 
The Nizam at first consented to do this, 
although only in the most utterly passive 
manner. He was obliged to do what his 
much stronger neighbour insisted he should 
do. After maintaining, for many years, 
that force on a scale which was far beyond 
the means of his country, he was told by 
the Governor-General that he was bound 
by treaty to keep it up. In 1831 large 
sums were paid by the Nizam in reduction 
of the arrears; but the latter finally got 
larger than ever, simply because the Hyder- 
abad Government had not the means to pay 
them off. The Indian Government seems 
throughout to have behaved very much 
like an usurious money-lender who first 
induces—in the present case we might 
write “ forces ”—his client to get into diffi- 
culties, and then helps to increase those diffi- 
culties for a series of years, for the purpose 
of getting the spendthrift’s estate, or part 
of his landed property, into his own hands. 
What State in the world is there that, year 
after year, decade after decade, and even 
generation after generation, keeps up an 
army which it has not the means of 
paying? And yet this is neither more 
nor less what the Indian Government 
forced the Nizam to do from 1814 to 1856. 
As the pamphlet we have already quoted 
from states: “The expenses of the force 
were provided for by the revenues of 
other territories, ceded in perpetuity, 
the British Government actually made a 
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profit out of the surplus. And this, to 
our national shame be it said, is the 
universal opinion held by the natives of 
India, as the present writer, who has 
only lately returned from a tour in that 
country, can testify.” Nay, more; to 
quote again the words of a pamphlet, the 
author of which is generally believed to be 
an English gentleman and barrister of the 
highest talents: “It is not too much to 
say that Lord Dalhousie was determined 
to annex the Berar Provinces, and that 
being so determined, and carrying into 
effect his insidious policy, which he found 
already in operation, he did so take those 
provinces, under colour of the treaty, with 
the intention to retain them for ever. 
Such a policy as that might not be sanc- 
tioned by the Imperial Government. It 
is a policy calculated to discredit, and 
disgrace, and impair the authority of the 
Crown, and to alienate the princes and 
people of India from their allegiance.” 

The question, then, as it exists at present, 
is whether the Imperial Government ought, 
by undoing whata former Governor-General 
managed to effect, to be just to a State to 
which it has hitherto been most unjust. 
If a European foreign power were to 
annex—for the “assignment” of the 
Berar is simply that—certain provinces 
belonging to a weaker nation, what should 
we say in England of the transaction? 
Yet that is exactly what we have done, 
and that is what Sir Salar Jung has come 
to England to try and undo. There can 
be no doubt but that from 1804 to 1853 
the history of Hyderabad is simply the 
annual growth of English influence, and 
a steady decay in the prosperity of the 
country; nor, in the words of the first 
pamphlet from which we quoted, “can 
there be any doubt that even the long- 
standing alliance and solemn treaties 
between the Nizam and the English 
would not have saved his country from 
annexation to the British dominions, had 
not the great mutiny of 1857 materially 
altered the character of the English supre- 
macy in India.” 

To certain events connected with that 
terrible time—when, as has been truly 
said, ‘every Englishman in India was on 
guard for his life”—we may be pardoned 
if we refer again, more particularly as 
they bear on the question of the Nizam’s 
dominions. When our troubles were at 
their worst, and when not even the most 
experienced men in India could say what 
a day might bring forth, the Governor of 





Bombay telegraphed to the British Resi- 
dent at Hyderabad these memorable words: 
“Tf the Nizam goes all is lost.” That the 
Nizam did not “go,” and that “all” was 
not “lost,” ought, in common honesty, to 
be put to the credit of the man who is 
now amongst us—Sir Salar Jung. Nor 
was his determination to remain loyal to 
the British Government easy to carry into 
effect. During the whole time that he 
made head against the turbulent Moslems 
who wished to join our enemies, plots for 
his assassination were discovered almost 
every day. He was denounced as a recreant 
to his country, his government, and his 
faith, by nearly every man of influence—to 
say nothing of the rabble—in Hyderabad. 
Fanatical Moslems howled at him, and tried 
to force him to lead them against us, if only 
for very shame. The contingent force, about 
which so many threats had been used by 
the British Government, was wavering, and 
needed but a word from him to mutiny. For 
a long time it was exceedingly doubtful 
whether this very force, to raise and main- 
tain which so much injustice had been 
effected by the British Government, would 
not desert the latter in its hour of greatest 
need. Hyderabad was at this time crowded 
with armed fanatics, who desired nothing 
better than a war against the British—a 
war in which they had everything to gain, 
and nothing to lose. Every post brought 
fresh news of disasters to our cause in every 
part of the country. ‘ For the moment,” 
as a late writer on this subject said, “it 
seemed as if the whole of India would 
have to be reconquered; and that a 
struggle of twenty years might barely 
suffice thoroughly to reassert our supre- 
macy.” We had been driven out of Delhi; 
and it was very questionable whether we 
should ever re-enter that city. All the 
great lines of communication were in the 
hands of the mutineers. At Cawnpore, 
perhaps, the most infamous and cowardly 
butchery of women and children that his- 
tory can record had been consummated. 
Our dominion in Hindustan seemed to'be 
at an end, and our final ejection from 
India only a question of months, or, per- 
haps, weeks. But throughout the whole 
of this fearful time Salar Jung never 
faltered. Colonel Davidson, who was 
then Resident at Hyderabad, had such 
confidence in the integrity of the young 
minister, and ir his power to keep order 
in the Nizam’s dominions, that he allowed 
a great portion of the British brigade, quar- 
tered in the neighbourhood, to be sent to 
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join Sir Hugh Rose’s columns in Central 
India. Some of the troops sent with this 
force were in the service of the Nizam, 
and they rendered throughout the cam- 
paign the ‘most brilliant service. In an 
official letter from Colonel Davidson to 
the Government of India, dated 27th of 
March, 1858, he states that “the un- 
hesitating energy and promptitude with 
which the Nizam’s minister — Salar 
Jung—assisted the British Government 
was beyond all praise, and has already 
been brought to the notice of the Govern- 
ment of India. No minister of the Deccan 
ever before showed himself so thoroughly 
and truly the friend of the English and 
the British Government. From his open 
and avowed determination to assist us at 
all hazards, he became most unpopular 
and almost outlawed by the Mohammedan 
population ; but no invectives, threats, or 
entreaties ever made him swerve from the 
truly faithful line of conduct he from 
the first adopted. His assassination was 
planned a dozen times, and I believe he 
was fully aware of this; but neither dread 
on that account, nor, for a time, the 
continual intelligence of repeated reverses 
to our cause in the north-west, shook him 
for a moment. Every contingency and 
every requisition made to him by me, 
was met with the same firmness and con- 
sistency; and the resources of the Nizam’s 
Government were, .as far as they lay in his 
power, placed unhesitatingly at my dis- 
posal.” This most important letter is 
signed “ Cuthbert Davidson, Resident,” its 
date being, as has been noted above, 27th 
of March, 1858, or just about the time the 
English in India began to see a gleam of 
sunshine through the dark and lowering 
clouds which had so long hung around 
them; and it would be difficult to bring 
forward better proof that Salar Jung is 
not one who falters with his obligations ; 
and that, to such a man the Government 
of Great Britain owes, at any rate, justice 
and consideration in any claim he may 
have to prefer. 

When the mutiny had been put down, 
and India began to resume its normal 
state, Salar Jung set to work with more 
energy than ever to reform the thousands 
of abuses which existed in the State of 
Hyderabad. So well did he succeed that, 
in two short years after the date of the 
letter we have quoted above, the British 
Resident recorded in his official report, 
that the Hyderabad of 1860, no more 
resembled the Hyderabad of 1830, than 











the England of Queen Victoria resembled 
the England of the Stuarts, and this the 
same officer states is “a result essentially 
due to the beneficent administration and 
sound financial policy of the present 
minister, Sir Salar Jung.” 

Such, then, is the man who has come 
over to obtain justice in England for the 
young Nizam, of whose dominions he is 
one of the two co-regents. Whether he 
will obtain what he seeks remains to be 
seen. Of the equity and legality of his 
claim there can hardly be two opinions. 
Those who have read this brief sketch of 
the case, will hardly believe that in India 
the Viceroy refused, point-blank, so much 
as to discuss the question respecting the 
restoration of the Berars to the Nizam’s 
Government. Indian red-tapism declares 
that if the petition of Salar Jung were 
granted, it would have a bad effect upon 
the natives of our Eastern Empire; and 
the Indian circumlocution office in London 
says, mysteriously, that there are grave 
political reasons why things should re- 
main as they are—why this great wrong 
should not be righted. To the former, the 
experience of every man who has been in 
India is opposed. The natives of India 
have as keen and as clear a sense of justice 
and injustice as any people in the world. 
To the latter—to those who bring -into 
count those somewhat inexplicable words, 
“ political causes,” as a reason why Sir 
Salar Jung’s petition should be refused— 
we would quote the famous sentence of 
Charles James Fox, when he denounced 
the siege of Copenhagen, that “ what is 
morally wrong, can never be politically 
right.” 
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Lavy Oxive DesparD was surprised at 
seeing Ida. She had heard of her in the 
afternoon as not being well, and now she 
had come to Despard Court alone, at a 
later hour than was usual. The girl’s first 
words were: 

“ Lady Olive, are you to be alone this 
evening P”’ 

“JT dine alone. Barr is going some- 
where with Frank Lester. Why? Is 
anything wrong with you, Ida? You 
look ill.” 
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“T amill, and there is something wrong. 
May I stay with you, and will you send 
word to Audrey that Iam here? I want 
help from you, Lady Olive; and advice 
which no one but you can give me.” 

“Of course you shall stay with me, my 
dear; and, of course, I will help you in 
any way thatI can. I will write a line to 
Audrey at once; and you had better go to 
my room, and take your bonnet off. I 
will come to you there.” 

Having thus given Ida time to recover 
herself, Lady Olive despatched her note to 
Audrey. 

“ She has come to tell me about Dale,” 
said Lady Olive to herself, as she went 
upstairs to join Ida. “The thing Mrs. 
Pemberton feared is coming upon us. 
Thank heaven, as she has come to me 
of her own accord, that Mr. Dwarris had 
confided the truth to me! ” 

She found Ida sitting on the hearthrug, 
and looking into the fire; and she asked 
her to place herself on a causeuse by 
her side. 

“No,” said Ida, “let me stay here, but 
sit close to me.” 

Lady Olive complied. Presently Ida, 
catching Lady Olive’s hand in both hers, 
and fingering the rings upon it, with her 
head bent down, said : 

“ Did you ever know anyone of the name 
of Edward Randall ?” 

The question was entirely different from 
any which Lady Olive had expected. It 
gave her quite a new idea of Ida’s purpose. 
‘* Had she discovered the connection which 
existed between Lady Olive’s past and that 
of her dead step-mother? And was Lady 
Olive, and not Ida, concerned with the 
confidence she had come to make?” She 
answered : 

“T did know the Edward Randall who 
died at your father’s house, very well, 
some years ago.” 

** But you never knew my step-mother?” 

“No.” . 

“It was strange that she should have 
been given a message for you! She did 
not know where you were, or, I suppose, 
your present name, or she would have 
written it so. I suppose she meant to find 
you when she came to England, little 
thinking that you would be so near. You 
know about the packing-cases which ar- 
rived so long before I did ? ”’ 

“Yes. You opened them—Andrey told 
me.” 

“T opened one of them, and found in it 
—so close to you ail this time—this! ” 





Ida moved the skirt of her gown, and 
lifted from the rug the packet, on which 
was written, in Mary Pemberton’s hand : 
“Entrusted to me by Edward Randall, 
shortly before his death; to be given to 
Lady Olive Barr.” 

She merely glanced at Lady Olive, as 
she laid the packet on her lap; but the 
glance showed her Lady Olive’s face 
deadly pale. She drooped her head again, 
as she said : 

“ Shall I leave you for awhile?” 

“No, no; certainly not! This startles 
me a little, but I was not entirely unpre- 
pared for it. I knew that Mrs. Pemberton 
had received from Mr. Randall a trust to 
be given over to somebody, and I have 
always felt that it was for me.” 

“You knew, then! How?” asked Ida, 
in great surprise. 

“TI will tell you presently. It was a 
good and delicate thought of yours, dear 
child” —Lady Olive laid her hand tenderly 
on the young girl’s head—“ to bring this 
to me yourself.” 

“T have said nothing about it.” 

“Thank you! You have judged well. 
T will put this packet away, and come 
back.” 

Lady Olive went into her dressing-room, 
and broke the seal of the packet. It con- 
tained a Russia-leather pocket-book, with 
an elastic band and a brass clasp—the 
pocket-book on which Geoffrey Dale had 
made “contemptuous comment, when its 
owner lay dying in John Pemberton’s 
house. Lady Olive but slightly inspected 
the contents ; they were what she looked 
for—her own letters to Edward Randall 
during their brief engagement, with the 
signature of the olive twig; but with 
only one scrap of his own writing;— 
a dite written in pencil, on the small, 
silver-paper-covered parcel in one pocket 
of the book. At the sight of that date 
Lady Olive grew paler still, and uncon- 
scious tears streamed down her cheeks as 
she turned over the scented fragments of 
the broken fan. But she did not linger 
long in the realm of memory. 

“T shall have time enough to think of 
these and of him,” she thought, as she 
put away the pocket-book in a drawer; 
and, recalling her usual composure, re- 
turned to her bed-room. “I must find 
out, now, all there is in this poor child’s 
mind.” 

“Tell me, dear Ida,” said Lady Olive, 
when she had resumed her place beside 
her, “did Mrs. Pemberton ever tell you 
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anything about Mr. Randall—anything 
which would explain his sending a message 
to me when he was dying ? ” 

“Never. Mary could not bear to talk 
of Mr. Randall to me; she could not but 
feel that he had caused papa’s death. But 
—if you will let me, Lady Olive—I should 
like to tell you all about that dreadful 
time. I came to tell you, I must tell you ; 
I can’t bear the concealment any longer. 
I never saw Mr. Randall except for a 
minute. It was fever, you know; and 
they would not let me go near him, even 
when he was dead. They said, too, that 
I was too young to see death. But that’s 
absurd, when young people can die; and 
they little thought of the horrors I was 
soon to see. However, I never did see 
him, and I am afraid the sad event made 
very little impression on me; for a great 
novelty had come into my life just then, 
and I was fall of it.” 

Ida had resumed her former attitude, 
and Lady Olive looked down upon her 
drooping head with deeper and tenderer 
interest than the girl had ever before 
inspired in her. 

“Mr, Randall did not come to our house 
alone ; there was a Mr. Geoffrey Dale with 
him when the accident happened, and 
he stayed with us until after—after the 
funeral.” Ida pressed the hand she held, 
and it returned the pressure. “I was a 
good deal with him, and he——” 

“He fell in love with you, and you fell 
in love with him ?” 

“I—I thought I did, and—oh, Lady 
Olive!” here Ida’s voice sank, and she 
burst into tears—“I did so many things 
that it would have grieved my father to 
know—my dear, good, kind father; who 
never denied a wish of mine, or said an 
angry word to me in his life! Oh, Lady 
Olive! if you could only know how ter- 
rible a feeling self-reproach is; and the 
sense that one has deceived those who 
loved and trusted one above all, and are 
dead—dead—gone beyond the reach of 
knowing and forgiving! ” 

She clasped her hands over her face, 
and turned them to Lady Olive’s knees. 

“Don’t grieve so bitterly, my dear. How 
do we know that they are beyond the 
reach of knowing and forgiving? I don’t 
believe it. What I do believe is that they 
see the whole truth of everything, and all 
that is fragmentary here as a whole. 
Speak to me as if you were speaking to 
them. Did Mr. Dale lead you to deceive 
your parents ? ” 





“Yes. He asked me to write to him 
when he went away. I had a suspicion 
that my father did not wish to keep up 
the acquaintance, and I resisted at first. 
But I was always thinking of him, and I 
was lonely and miserable. I had never 
been unhappy for an hour in my life 
before; but papa was ill, and Mary was 
so terrified, she never thought of me. At 
last I wrote to him; but only as a friend, 
you know—really and truly, only as a 
friend. He was at Sydney, and he said 
he was going to England, but he did not 
go. He wrote very often to me; and 
after papa died I had no comfort except 
his letters.” 

“Was your step-mother not kind to 
you?” 

“Mary? She was the best and kindest 
of women, but she was in such grief that 
she could hardly live; and then I was 
deceiving her, as I had deceived papa; and 
she did not draw herself away from me, 
but I kept aloof from her. I can see her 
quiet, sorrowful, reproachful face now. I 
shall always see it! I hardened myself 
against her. I got bad advice. I know it 
now, though it seemed all right to me 
then, and, when my little brother came, I 
behaved very ill to Mary. Mr. Dale had 
told me that I ought to know exactly what 
my position was—in point of fortune, I 
mean—and he urged me to demand an 
explanation from Mary.” 

“Had you promised to marry him at 
this time pn P 

“No. He had never asked me; but I 
think it was nearly understood between 
us, because, before Mary was recovered, 
he came to Mount Kiera Lodge, and I 
never felt free from that moment.” 

“Did you love him, Ida?” 


** T—don’t know,” answered Ida, with a 
sob. ‘‘He seemed to master me. Yes, I 
suppose it must have been love. I was 


miserable when he came, because it was a 
deceit; and I was miserable when he was 


away, because all my life was spoiled for | 


me. Mary found out that I was in the 
habit of writing to him, and spoke to me. 


Lady Olive, I have not the courage to tell | 


you about our quarrel—to tell you what I 
dared to say to her, and how she took it. 
It almost kills me to think of it now; it 
almost drove me mad to think of it when 
she died that dreadful death. I cannot 
tell you-about my conduct, but you must 
believe that no one could have behaved 
worse than I did, or more like an angel 


than Mary did.” 
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Should she tell the poor girl, Lady Olive 
asked herself, that she knew it all; that 
she had seen the record of it in Mary’s 
own hand, and was well aware of the truth 
and tenderness of Mary’s heart towards 
her dead husband’s child? No, she re- 
solved ; it might shock Ida, check her 
confidence. It would be better to conceal 
the knowledge in her own possession until 
she could use it for her consolation and 
support. 

““Mr. Dale came while Mary was still 
in her room, and when everything was 
being prepared for us to leave our dear old 
home. Before he went away I had pro- 
mised to marry him in England.” 

“And still your step-mother knew 
nothing ? ” 

“She knew nothing. Mr. Dale insisted 
on secrecy until we reached England, be- 
cause Mary had the entire control of 
Papa’s money in her hands, and Mr. Dale 
never pretended that he did not care about 
my fortune. He was honourable in that, 
Lady Olive, was he not?” 

“ At least, my dear, he was wise. He 
did not take you for a fool, to make such 
a pretence to you.” 

“He said she had a prejudice against 
him, but he would soon overcome it, if he 
could only get the opportunity ; and he 
proposed to secure that by coming to Eng- 
land in the same ship with us. There she 
could not quite avoid him, and he would 
do all in his power to propitiate her.” 

“Vanity and audacity are components 
of Mr. Dale’s character,” was Lady Olive’s 
mental comment on this. 

“He had given me to understand that 
he knewsomething about Mary,” continued 
Ida, “something about her former life in 
England, before she had ever seen papa, 
which she would be ashamed of anyone’s 
knowing. He never told me anything 
exact or definite about it, but he hinted at 
something connected with Mr. Randall. 
Papa told him that Mary had been ac- 
quainted with Mr. Randall in England. It 
made me very unhappy, partly because I 
could not bear to think there was anything 
to be known against Mary—even when I 
was turned, to some extent, against her I 
could not bear to think that; and partly 
because I felt it was cruel and treacherous 
of Mr. Dale to keep up his knowledge of 
whatever it was, to use against her in case 
she did not change her mind about him 
during the voyage. I cannot tell you how 
all this tormented me.” 

“No; but I can quite understand it,” 





said Lady Olive, with great seriousness ; 
“and so it ought to have tormented you, 
Ida. But now, before you go any farther, 
let me tell you that there was something 
to be known concerning Mrs. Pemberton’s 
early life in England, that it was con- 
nected with Mr. Randall, and that it was 
entirely to her credit.” 

“Can you tell it to me?” asked Ida, 
eagerly, lifting up her head, and looking 
imploringly at Lady Olive through her 
tears. “It would be such a mercy to me 
to know that I had been deceived delibe- 
rately. Anything would be such a blessing 
that would help me to the assurance that 
I am doing right.” 

Lady Olive had no clue to the meaning 
of these words, but she observed their 
earnestness, and replied : 

“T can tell it you, dear, though it in- 
cludes some of my own story—strangely 
linked with your step-mother’s by a double 
tie, though we never saw each other's 
faces—which I have never confided to 
anyone.” 

“Oh, Lady Olive, how can I hope for 
such a privilege ? ” 

“T give it freely.” 

Then Lady Olive Despard told Ida Pem- 
berton the true history of the packet which 
had been brought to her from the other 
side of the world; and how Mary Pember- 
ton, who received the charge from Edward 
Randall in his death-hour, had suffered the 
cruel wrong of perjured inconstancy at his 
hands, for Lady Qlive’s sake. The girl 
listened with a sense of awe upon her. 
This was the story, no doubt, which Mary 
had told to Ida’s father ; and its sequel had 
been the death of both. They would all 
have been safe at home in England, but for 
the man who had been so false and cruel 
to Mary; and she would never have seen 
Geoffrey Dale. How terrible are what we 
call the accidents and coincidences of life! 
How strange that the man and woman, 
who had once loved each other, should have 
met at the other side of the world, and 
that a token doubly from the dead should 
reach the second woman concerned in the 
story, on this! Ida’s fancy seized on the 
romantic side of the events, while her 
heart was filled with thankfulness by the 
dispersion of the vague distrust of Mary, 
with which Geoffrey Dale had inspired her. 

“ And, if we had come home together,” 
she said, when she had asked and been 
answered innumerable questions, ‘“ you 
and Mary would have met here. She 
would have known who you were, but you 
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would have known nothing about her. I 
wonder whether she would have made any 
sign ?” 

“And Edward Randall's fate would have 
for ever remained unknown to us both. 
However, it was not to be so. Now you are 
content, dear Ida; the memory of your 
step-mother is vindicated from every shade 
of suspicion.” 

Ida’s thoughts flew back to the painful 
perplexity of her own position. 

“T thmk I am a legacy to you from 
Mary,” shesaid. “I am more helpless than 
even she foresaw ; but she would be glad 
of my perplexity if she could know any- 
thing about it, rather than of that she left 
me in.” 

‘**T think I understand you, Ida. I think 
you have found out that you no longer 
love Mr. Dale, and that you do not wish 
to marry him.” 

“T would rather be dead than be his 
wife.” 

“Then cheer up, my dear, for his wife 
you shall most assuredly never be. Go 
on with what you have to tell me.” 

“T thought it impossible that Mary could 
long retain her prejudice against him, and 
I agreed to the plan for his coming to 
England with us. An accident prevented 
his doing so at the last moment, but we 
had met secretly, during our short stay at 
Sydney, and he had very fully laid out his 
plans for the future.” 

“And your meeting was undiscovered, 
unsuspected ? ” 

. “T believe so. I don’t think there was 
ever any suspicion about him, but there was 
a general sort of suspicion of me in Bessy 
West’s mind.. She never liked me, and I 
never liked her. I thought her cold, 
selfish, and disobliging to me, at least, 
though an excellent and devoted servant 
to Mary. I have always believed that she 
suspected something, and that she watched 
me closely during our voyage. I was dis- 
appointed and unhappy, and I behaved ill 
to Mary. My God! what a recollection 
that will be for all my life! Then came 
the awful fire, and the end of the Albatross. 
I can never forget the agonies of remorse 
and vain regret I suffered while I was 
receiving all kinds of care and attention 
at the Falklands, and Mary and her child 
were both dead. Then, Lady Olive, it 
seemed to me that my eyes were opened, 
and I began to see clearly. Then I found 
out that I did not love Mr. Dale—that I 
did not know what love meant. I had all 


sorts of wild hopes and ideas that I might 





not be identified, that I might change my 
name and remain there; that Mr. Dale 
might give the ship up for lost—I knew 
he would sail by the next after the Alba- 
tross, and arrive long before I could—and 
marry someone else! Only fancy to what 
straws [clung! And all the time Bessy 
West watched me.” 

“When you arrived, was there any news 
of Mr. Dale?” 

“ Yes,” replied Ida, with a deep crimson 
blush; “there came news to me of him, 
not quite immediately on landing, but very 
soon, and it made me understand at once 
that I had nothing to hope from any 
change of purpose in him.” 

“J should think not,” thought Lady 
Olive. ‘Mrs. Pemberton and her child 
dead, the way was cleared for Mr. Dale.” 

“He did not suspect me of wishing to be 
free,” said Ida; “and he wrote, as any 
man, I suppose; would write under the cir- 
cumstances; but theletter was terrible tome, 
and things more terrible still were to come. 
The first thing I felt was that I was going 
‘home’ under false pretences, and to live 
a false life with people who were full of 
kindly intentions towards me. I was 
plunged again into the deceit which I had 
escaped from for a little while.” 

“Hence the constrained letter which 
made me construe her so falsely,” thought 
Lady Olive. 

“ Did you see him, Ida? ” 

Again Ida blushed—an intensely painful 
blush—which, fading, left her ghastly 
pale. 

“T have seen him,” she answered, speak- 
ing with difficulty ; “‘ but I cannot tell you 
where or when. I pledged myself most 
solemnly to secrecy on those points, to 
avoid his declaring our engagement to my 
uncle, and pressing for an early marriage. 
I knew I could never tell my uncle the 
truth—I could not acknowledge that I had 
been so fickle, or sc complete a self- 
deceiver. I had no help tw look for ; I tried 
to temporise; and I found myself hope- 
lessly bound.” 

“Why did not Mr. Dale insist on ad- 
dressing your uncle, if you still kept up 
your engagement ? ” 

** Because he wants to find out how my 
uncle stands towards me; because he sus- 
pects that Mary may have warned my 
uncle against him.” 

Lady Olive smiled ; her calculation had 
not been erroneous. 

“He knows I could not face the disgrace 
of letting my uncle know the whole of my 
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conduct, and he holds me to my promise. 
At last, I can bear this no longer; I 
cannot face a future with him, I cannot 
endure the present as it is. 1 have made a 
anpees appeal to him, and he has refused 
it. I have promised him, that when I come 
of age—in three years’ time—I will share 
with him whatever my father has left me, 
but I have told him I cannot marry him.” 

“What manner of man is this Geoffrey 
Dale? ” 

“ He is Oh, I cannot describe him. 
I never could describe anyone’s looks,” 
answered Ida, with much embarrassment ; 
“he is—at least, I used to think him— 
very good-looking.” 

“Tf she has changed her mind on 
that point,” thought Lady Olive, “she 
is quite safe. Mr. Geoffrey Dale’s day 
is over.” 

“ And he is well educated, I suppose—a 
gentleman ?” 

“ He is a good talker, and his manners— 
well, I don’t think his manners are as 
pleasant as Lord Barr’s, for instance, or 
Frank Lester’s; but externally, I suppose, 
he must be called a gentleman.” 

All this time Lady Olive was asking her- 
self how much was implied in Ida’s admis- 
sion that she had seen Geoffrey Dale. She 
must have been much more cunning than 
Lady Olive liked to believe her, if she had 
ever seen him since she—Lady Olive— 
had joined her at Plymouth. She could 
not, after what Ida had said, press her on 
the point; but it perplexed hersorely. Her 
last two questions were asked almost at 
random, so busy was her mind with the 
one she could not ask. 

“Don’t think me false and odious,” 
pleaded Ida; “I would not make you 
think ill of him. I was only deluded. It 
was a mere fancy; and, when it cost me 
so dear, I found I had taken it for a true 
and solid love. Lady Olive, am I wrong ? 
Is it less honourable to acknowledge a 
mistake than to go before God with a false 
vow in one’s mouth? Do I wrong him 
so much, by refusing to marry him, as I 
should wrong him by marrying him when 
I have ceased to persuade myself that I 
can love him ?” 

“Certainly not. That is, in my belief, 
an unpardonable sin. If you were standing 
at the altar, and the marriage-vows were 
about to be taken, I should hold you true 
to your duty and to your sex, if you re- 
nounced, then and there, a man whom you 
could not love and honour. Nothing less 
than this is true or honourable. I do not 








blame you in this, Ida, though I cannot 
hold you blameless throughout.” 

Ida softly kissed the hand she held. 

“T know well how much to blame you 
must hold me; but you will help me, 
Lady Olive? You will tell me what I 
must do, and you will intercede with my 
uncle for me, if he must be told.” 

“TI don’t think you will find uncle 
hard upon you, Ida; but I don’t see how 
it can be avoided that he should know all 
about this. You tell me you have made 
an appeal to this man, and he has rejected 
it. I conclude you have told him the exact 
truth. On what pretext—in what terms— 
does he venture to reject it ?” 

“T have his letter here. I will read it 
to you.” 

Then Ida Pemberton read Geoffrey Dale’s 
letter to Lady Olive, who listened to it in 
profound silence. 

“Well,” she said, at its conclusion, “my 
chief feeling in the matter is, thankfulness 
that you have escaped from the ruin of 
marrying—from the misery of loving— 
such a man. When was that letter 
written P” 

Again painfully blushing, Ida answered: 

“1 must not tell you that, Lady Olive.” 

“T beg your pardon, my dear. I did not 
mean to ask you an unfair question; and 
I perceive that this is unfair and useless 
as well. But I may ask you, what 
does Mr. Dale mean by ‘ ambition,’ which 
he imputes to you? His allusion is very 
dim and speculative, and there’s very little 
sentiment in his jealousy. What does he 
mean ?” 

“T have not the least idea,” replied Ida, 
with such transparent frankness that Lady 
Olive was entirely convinced by it. 

“This allusion can hardly have been 
provoked by any communication of your 
own, and the sneer at me is not of your 
prompting either. Rely on it, Ida, Mr. 
Dale maintains some relations with Wrot- 
tesley, and is kept fully informed of all 
that passes.” 

Ida made no comment upon this sur- 
prising suggestion, and Lady Olive went 
on: “I hardly see what he proposes to 
himself. To wait three years until you 
are of age, and then to take your bribe ? 
Hardly! That would be a long and un- 
likely game for a man like him. Much 
more likely to molest you by his presence 
after he has tormented you by his letters, 
until your strength and resolution give 
way, and you yield.” 

“But there would be no use in my 
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yielding, unless he knew what my uncle’s 
wers are, and could conciliate him; and 
am immovable about not asking my uncle 
a question, or letting him tell me anything. 
I have resolved on this.” 
. “ But suppose,” said Lady Olive, with a 
slight smile, which Ida remarked with 
some curiosity, “suppose your safety, 
your release, were almost certainly in- 
volved in that knowledge? Suppose 
Mr. Dale’s instinct were perfectly correct ; 
and that your step-mother had sedulously 
warned Mr. Dwarris against him? Sup- 
pose she had not only done this, but pro- 
vided for your safety in the most effectual 
way, by making your not marrying him 
the condition of your getting your fortune ? 
Sup you forfeit it if you ever marry 
Geoffrey Dale? Do you think he would 
hold you to your promise then? ” 

Ida rose to her knees, rested her clasped 
hands on Lady Olive’s lap, and, looking at 
her with a pale, earnest face, said: ‘“ Can 
this be true, Lady Olive? Can this be 
true? Can it be that Mary did this for 
me; that she has twice saved me?” 

Then Lady Olive told John Pemberton’s 
daughter what Mary Pemberton had written 
in her letter to Mr. Dwarris, and what were 
the provisions of her will. 

“T believe,” said Lady Olive to Ida, when 
she had concluded the narrative, “‘that you 
will procure emancipation by simply telling 
this man the facts, and that he has nothing 
to gain by endeavouring to hold you to your 
promise. I believe that he will give it up 
quietly, and that you will hear no more of 
him; but, if it should be otherwise, then 
your uncle must be told the truth. Believe 
me, he will not blame you so severely as 
you think ; the picture Mr. Dale has drawn 
for his own purposes is an overcharged 
one; at all events, in that case, leave it to 
me.” : 


Much earlier than his sister expected 
him, Lord Barr came in, accompanied 
by Griffith Dwarris, who had happened 
to mention to Frank Lester that Miss 
Pemberton was at Despard Court, and 
that he was going to fetch her home. 
Lord Barr was as amusing as usual, and 
made Lady Olive laugh by describing how 
he had served a customer in the tem- 


porary absence of Mrs. Kellett—whom he 


‘had gone to see, as usual—with a packet 
of the best needles, and how the customer 
was suspicious that he had overcharged 
her. 

“Had Mrs. Kellett any news ?” asked 


Lady Olive. :; 
“ Nothing of importance. Let me think, 
though. Yes; . Lipscott’s daughter 


has come home on a visit—Mrs. Simcox; 
and she is very fine and very grand ; and 
the captain is a major.” 

“We can’t call that intelligence startling, 
but I daresay it’s very pleasant for the 
family,” said Lady Olive. * 

“But who do you suppose Mrs. Simcox 
has brought with her?” said Griffith, 
addressing Ida. 

“How should I know? The captain— 
I beg his pardon—the major ? ” 

“No, indeed. Your former maid, Bessy 
West. It seems it was to Mrs. Simcox she 
was recommended in Ireland.” 

“ Simcox P ” said Ida, considering. 
“ Why, that is the name of the nurse——” 
Then she remembered that the subject 
might not be pleasant to the major’s lady, 
and turned it off by asking Griffith how 
he knew Bessy West was in Wrottesley. 

“Very easily; I met her in the high 
street. I seem to have the gift of fright- 
ening people. I believe I frightened both 
you and her nearly into fits on our first 
meeting at Plymouth, and this evening, this 
extraordinary young woman started vio- 
lently when she saw me—I was just coming 
out of the bank—and exclaimed, ‘ You 
here!’ in quiteatragic style. She apologised 
the next moment, and said the light was 
so confusing. If she had not been an 
utter stranger in Wrottesley, I should 
have said it was another case of my being 
mistaken for my Double.” 

Ida made no comment; nor did she 
speak again until she had to take leave of 
Lady Olive. 
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